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XX. — On the Antiquity of Man. By John Ckawfurd, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

{Read June 25th, 1867.] 

The discovery of human remains cotemporaneous with those of 
animals long extinct, in caves and in lake pile-buildings, attests 
the great antiquity of man ; and it is equally attested by the 
discovery of tools, weapons, and implements, the unquestionable 
work of his hands, in the " drift" or loose alluvial gravel. In- 
dependent of this direct testimony, many facts connected with 
his progress towards civilisation afford proofs of his antiquity ; 
and it is this class of evidence that I propose to make the sub- 
ject of the present paper. 

Before entering on the main question, I shall offer a .few ob- 
servations on the causes which seem to me to account, in a 
good measure, for the admitted paucity of man's own remains. 
In the "drift," or most recent alluvial formation, we find the 
fossil bones of the mammoth and rhinoceros, with stone imple- 
ments in abundance ; but down to the present time not a single 
human bone, and even in caves but a very small number. In 
the ordinary savage state, such as it even now exists in many 
parts of the world, man is ever few in number compared with 
the lower mammals ; and when he first appeared on the earth 
— when naked, unarmed, without language and without fire — 
the disparity must necessarily have been still greater. In that 
almost helpless condition he had to contend for food and for 
life with ferocious beasts of prey, with nothing to rely upon 
but a superior brain and dexterous hands. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the wonder is, not that he should be few in 
number, but that he should have been able to maintain 
existence at all. 

Men, on their first appearance, when they were the cotem- 
poraries of now extinct lions and tigers, being few in number, 
it would necessarily follow that their remains must also be few. 
But causes most probably have been in operation which would 
diminish even the small number which would otherwise exist. 
The first men, struggling to maintain a bare existence, would 
have neither time nor inclination to attend to the bodies of the 
dead, but, like the lower animals, abandon them to be devoured 
by beasts and birds of prey. In this case, the comparatively 
small bones of the human body would be equally consumed as the 
flesh by wolves, bears, and hyenas, while the larger bones of such 
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animals as the elephant and rhinoceros would escape. The few 
human remains, the cotemporaries of man with extinct animals, 
have been confined to caves where the dead were undisturbed, 
until their bones ceased to be food for beasts of prey. In the 
" drift," the only geological formation in which we expect to 
find human remains, it may be added that there is the same 
dearth of the remains of the lower animals, the large bones of 
the larger being the exceptions. 

A careful attention to the remains of the dead, originating in 
a good measure in the rise of the religious sentiment, must have 
been of a much later time than man's first and earliest appear- 
ance. Even among savage tribes still existing, funeral rites 
are often carelessly performed. When these were by cremation, 
as seems to have been not unfrequent — as in the example of 
the Danes, to whom we owe the shell refuse heaps — the bones 
necessarily disappeared. Even when the dead are disposed of 
by inhumation, we know that the ceremony among cotem- 
porary savages is very carelessly performed, as by some tribes 
of negroes on the Western Coast of Africa. In many cases, 
indeed, the rite does not amount to inhumation at all, the 
corpse being left exposed on a trestle in some remote place, 
and there abandoned to be the prey of carnivorous animals, 
when the wolf, the hyena, and the wild dog would not leave a 
bone uneaten. 

The different causes now enumerated will to some extent 
account for the scarcity of the remains of early man which have 
been found, compared with those of the lower animals. I refer 
here, of course, to the latest geological formation ; for man, 
being one of the latest creations, we cannot expect to find his 
remains in the earlier formations, in which those of the lower 
animals are frequent. 

I come, however, now to the main subject of this essay — the 
antiquity of man from other evidence than that of his own re- 
mains, or of objects the undoubted work of hands. Among 
these, language is one of the most important and instructive. 
That articulate language is as much an acquirement or invention 
as the fabrication of a tool or weapon is sufficiently proved by 
its absence in children, in the deaf and dumb who have no 
means of acquiring it, by its absence in the lower animals from 
want of capacity, by the vast number of languages wholly 
different from one another which still exist, to say nothing of 
those which have perished, and every one of which must bo 
counted as a separate and independent invention. 

Man, then, when he first appeared on earth, was without ar- 
ticulate speech, and, like the lower animals, must have expressed 
himself by what was little better than mere interjections. He 
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had, therefore, to frame a language — a seemingly difficult 
achievement, yet one which every savage tribe has been able to 
achieve, and this not in one place only, but in several thousand 
separate and independent localities. It follows, then, that as 
every tongue, even of the rudest savages, is regularly con- 
structed and perfect for its own purpose, many ages must have 
passed before language could have reached this maturity. 

The quality of languages, independent of culture, will, no 
doubt, depend on the capacity of the race which framed them, 
but everywhere they adequately express all the ideas of those 
that speak them. Even the languages of a people so low in 
the scale of humanity as the Australians — incapable of reckoning 
beyond duality — are found to be, not only skilfully, but even 
complexly constructed. 

Language is improved with the progress of society, just as 
are the ordinary arts, and this is an additional proof that, like 
them, it is a mere acquirement. The language of mere savages 
seldom exceeds five thousand words ; but those of barbarians 
will amount to double this number; while the languages of 
civilised Europe will amount to sixty thousand. 

The facts now adduced afford conclusive evidence of man's 
antiquity. The speechless savage had to frame a language, and 
to reduce it to order and regularity. We may judge, then, 
what ages must have transpired from the first attempts to give 
names to a few sensible objects, to the completion even of such 
rude languages as those of the Australians, of the Feejeans, 
and of the Esquimaux ; and how many more must have passed 
before the discovery of the art of writing, an acquirement which 
has been made only by the most happily circumstanced and the 
most highly gifted races of man. 

Our British forefathers, when, some two thousand years ago, 
they were first described by civilised man, were far from being 
savages, but they were certainly illiterate barbarians. Our 
Saxon ancestors, who, some five centuries later, conquered the 
Romanised Britons, and laid the foundation of the English 
language, were illiterate barbarians like the Britons. After 
some six centuries' possession, the Saxons were conquered by 
a people speaking a derivative of Latin, a large infusion of 
which became an element of our language. From the time in 
which this infusion began until the English language became a 
suitable vehicle for the poetry of Shakespeare, five centuries 
had transpired, and another century before it became the prose 
of Milton. From the arrival of the illiterate Saxons to the time 
of Milton, twelve centuries had passed away, and this domestic 
example may be adduced as satisfactory evidence of the long 
time which is indispensable to the completion of the language 
of a civilised people. 
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Like language, the ordinary arts bear abundant proofs of 
man's antiquity. In no case are they like the nest of the bird, 
the web of the spider, or the cocoon of the silkworm — the 
results of instinct — but, on the contrary, pure inventions, the 
offspring of man's brain and hands. The distaff and the loom 
are as much inventions as the steam engine or the telegraph. 
They have been invented in many different and independent 
localities, and at so early a time everywhere, that in no instance 
have we any record of their discovery. The production of fire 
by the rapid friction against each other of two bits of dry wood 
does not appear a very obvious invention, yet no tribe, however 
dull and rude, has ever been found who had not made this dis- 
covery, and we may, notwithstanding, readily believe the first 
men to have wandered for many ages cold and miserable before 
they had hit upon it. It was a discovery made by man after he 
had supplied himself with a club, and clothed himself in the 
skin of a wild beast : it may be deemed, indeed, to have been 
his earliest luxury. 

The discovery of the metals, without a knowledge of which 
man must have continued for ever a feeble savage, attests man's 
antiquity, for in no case can it be traced in so far as concerns 
the most important of them. The first tools and weapons were 
of wood and bone, and even the use of stone implies a step in 
advancement. Beyond this step, many tribes had not advanced 
when first seen by civilised man. This was the case with all the 
tribes of the Pacific, who were ignorant of all the metals, even 
of gold, the most obvious and easy of discovery. It was the 
same with most of the nations of America, from the Esquimaux 
to the Puegians, the Mexicans and Peruvians excepted, for these 
were acquainted with gold, silver, tin, and copper ; but with 
the first and last only because they existed in the native state, 
and required no process of reduction from the ore. 

Of iron, by far the most important of all the metals, even the 
most advanced nations of the new world were wholly ignorant. 
The difficult art of making malleable iron seems to have been 
immemorially known and practised, even by the rudest people 
of the old world : but we may fairly conjecture that the first 
discovery must have been made by nations who had previously 
made considerable advances in civilisation — advances beyond 
those which had been reached by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
— and that from them the art came to be disseminated among 
ruder tribes. I am led to entertain this opinion from a con- 
sideration of the class of languages to which I have myself given 
most attention — the Malayan. It is the same word of the 
Malay or Javanese language which is given to iron, and gene- 
rally even to steel, in all the languages of the Malayan Archi- 
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pelago. It is the same in all the languages of the savages of 
Borneo, which otherwise differ essentially from the cultivated 
Malay and Javanese. Tet these savages, in possession of a 
pure ore, manufacture very good iron and even steel. The same 
word for iron extends to the diverse languages of the Philip- 
pines and even to the language of remote Madagascar. Were 
the languages of the Negroes of Africa investigated, and the 
rudest of which are known to practise the art of fabricating 
malleable iron, it would probably be found that it was acquired 
from the Mauritanians, Carthaginians, or Egyptians on the 
western, and from the Hindus on the eastern side of the Con- 
tinent. 

Cultivated plants and domesticated animals yield striking 
evidences of man's great antiquity. To begin with plants : the 
principal cereals, wheat, rye, barley, rice, and even maize, have 
been so long cultivated, that they cannot be traced to their wild 
originals. Man had exhausted the wild plants ; and then, urged 
by necessity, invented the art of cultivating them. No doubt, 
this culture began at many different and independent points ; 
but its remoteness and obscurity are such, that the credulity of 
nations has transferred it to the region of mythology. 

It has been the same with some of the most important of our 
domestic animals. Thus the horse, the camel, and the sheep, 
like the principal cereals, no longer exist in the wild state. The 
originals of our oxen have long disappeared from Europe and 
Western Asia, and but for their fossil remains, and a few his- 
torical hints, we should not have known that they had ever 
existed in these parts of the world. They still exist in the 
forests of India, a region which is now in this respect what 
Europe was two thousand years ago. The semi-aquatic buffalo 
in the wild state exists only in the forests of Bengal, while the 
domestic is found diffused from China to Spain and Italy. We 
had come to the conclusion that the dog in the wild state 
had been long extinct, until of late years we discovered one in 
India and another in Australia. 

It seems to be for the most part only those domesticated 
animals the least useful to man, or the most difficult to reduce 
to servitude, that still exist in the wild state. The ass is still 
abundant in the deserts of Arabia, of India, and of Tartary ; 
the wild elephant is probably still as abundant as when man 
first accomplished the arduous task of taming it ; and the llama 
and alpaca in the wild state are certainly more numerous than 
the domestic ever could have been in Peru — the only country in 
which these animals were ever tamed, bred, and used. 

The first domestication of birds is probably of much less an- 
tiquity than that of quadrupeds, because more difficult to accom- 
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plish, and, when accomplished, of far less utility to man. On 
this account, and no doubt also because they had better means 
of escaping man's persecution, we are able always to trace them 
to their archetypes. We have the wild originals of the goose 
and duck, although of different species, from Western Europe 
to Japan. We have the prototypes of the common fowl from 
Western India all the way to Japan, the wild turkey in Mexico, 
and the rock pigeon everywhere. 

As the art of writing, from its nature, must have been the in- 
vention of a far more advanced state of society than the ordinary 
arts, we might expect that its first discovery would in some 
cases have been ascertained. This, however, is not so ; for 
although the precocious nations of the east, from Egypt to 
Japan, and from Northern India to Java, have invented alphabets 
by scores, their first invention is in no case ascertained, and, 
like wheat and rice, they have been considered as the gifts of 
the gods. 

It may seem to derogate from the value of the evidences now 
adduced in favour of man's antiquity, that the veritable records 
which he has left of his own existence are comparatively recent. 
We have here, however, to take into consideration the man)' 
ages, even under the most favourable auspices, and with the 
most highly endowed races, which must have transpired before 
man had acquired such knowledge and maturity of mind as 
would enable him to make a reliable and enduring record of his 
own actions. He had to pass through all the stages which I 
have enumerated. The dumb and naked savage had to frame 
a language, — to acquire the arts requisite to furnish himself 
with a permanent supply of food and clothing, — to discover the 
useful metals, — to invent the art of writing, — to acquire such a 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies as would enable him to con- 
struct a kalendar, — and, in short, to attain that maturity of 
intellect which would enable him to make a reliable and trans- 
missible record of his own actions. 

With the exception of the early stages of the progress now 
described, tribes still exist, or existed when first observed by 
civilised man, that, owing to the absence of the accessories in- 
dispensable to success, or to defect of intellectual capacity, 
have never reached the stage in which a reliable record of their 
early actions could possibly have been made. The natives of 
Australia, for example, from the privations of their position 
and their innate incapacity, could not even have made any 
tolerable approach to it ; and had all the races of man been as 
unhappily circumstanced, all mankind must, like them, have 
continued to this day mere savages. 

Such people as the Esquimaux, the Andaman Islanders, and 
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the Fuegians, were, by the mere privations of physical geo- 
graphy, incapacitated from advancing beyond the humble stage 
which they had reached. Other tribes, however, more favour- 
ably circumstanced, although probably without superior mental 
capacity, had made considerable advances, such as the Tropical 
Islanders of the Pacific, who had a permanent supply of animal 
and vegetable food, tolerable clothing, fixed dwellings, with 
strong canoes in which they made comparatively distant 
voyages. Still they were illiterate, and for the most part can- 
nibals. Some of the nations of America had advanced a con- 
siderable step beyond the Islanders of the Pacific, for the 
Mexicans and Peruvians possessed a kalendar, and had a know- 
ledge of some of the metals, although not of the most useful of 
them. But they too were illiterate, and, moreover, not unfre- 
quent cannibals. 

The countries in which, through the auspicious character of 
their physical geography, and the intellectual quality of the 
races inhabiting them, the earliest civilisation sprang up, are 
few in number and can readily be enumerated. They are con- 
fined to Egypt, Syria, the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
India and China, and in a minor degree to Persia, the region 
lying between India and China, Japan, and two or three of the 
large islands of the Malayan Archipelago. In all of these, 
writing had been early discovered and a kalendar formed — arts 
indispensable to the rudest record of human events. 

But it was not necessary alone that the capacity of framing 
record should exist ; it was not less necessary that the monu- 
ment containing it should be of durable materials, and be under 
conditions favourable to its preservation. In regions subject 
to violent alternations of heat and cold, drought and moisture, 
the most lasting materials are in time decomposed, while in 
tropical climates the same destruction is produced by a rank 
vegetation. 

Of all parts of the world, the valley of the Nile is the most 
likely to have generated an early civilisation, and unquestion- 
ably the most likely to have preserved a record of it ; while its 
inhabitants, partaking of the precocious character common to 
other nations of the east, must soon have exhibited the capacity 
to avail themselves of these peculiar advantages. Egypt, 
whether as a sandy desert, or as watered by the Nile, never 
could have been covered by a dense forest — a main obstacle to 
man's early progress when he had nothing but fire and stone 
axes to overcome it with. The inundations of the Nile, at the 
same time, not only gave perennial fertility to the soil, but 
facilitated the labour of tilling it. We may safely believe, then, 
that Egypt must have been one of the countries in which arts 
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and letters made the earliest advance. It has proved also to be 
the country in which the monuments of an ancient civilisation 
have been best preserved, owing to the drought and equability 
of its climate, and the durable nature of the materials of its 
monuments. 

The historian, Hume, makes true history to begin with the 
first page of Thucydides ; and if by history is meant a truthful 
and rational narrative of human events, to the exclusion of 
fable, mythology, and tradition, this is, no doubt, true. This 
would carry us back in the history of man to no more than four 
hundred and seventy years before the birth of Christ ; but in 
the time of Thucydides the Greeks had been long a polished 
and literary people, although their arts and letters had been in 
a good measure borrowed from the eastern nations. 

Man's story, however, goes far back beyond the time of 
Thucydides or of Herodotus, and, although it may not deserve 
the name of history, is, at all events, entitled to that of archae- 
ology founded on a reasonable chronology. Egypt is, far be- 
yond all other countries, that in which the chronicle of civilised 
man can be carried to the highest antiquity. After many 
dynasties of gods and demigods, the earliest date which, with 
any show of authenticity, can be ascribed to the history of 
Egypt begins with the first dynasty of civil rulers, and the 
learned make this to correspond with the year before Christ 
8986, which would make the first dawn of reliable history 10,833 
years old, reckoning to our own time. The pyramids of the first 
dynasty were built, according to the same authority, B.C. 3460 ; 
the great pyramid B.C. 3280, respectively 5,327 and 5,127 years 
ago. I take these dates from the learned work of M. Lesueur, 
a pupil of Champollion, the discoverer of the art of deciphering 
the long unknown symbolic writing of Egypt.* At the earliest 
of the dates now referred to the Egyptians were already a 
civilised people, in possession of a high scale of numbers, of a 
kalendar, and of the art of writing ; while at the latest of them 
they were certainly a numerous people, skilled in architecture, 
and equal to the construction of gigantic monuments. 

On the walls of the temples and catacombs of Egypt we find 
paintings representing men resembling the Egyptians of the 
present day, with Ethiopian captives or slaves, not differing 
from the Negroes now in the same condition. We see on 
them also the cattle of the present day, already possessing the 
variety of form and colour incident to long domestication. In 
those tombs or catacombs there have been discovered ears of 
wheat of the same peculiar variety as that now cultivated. The 

* " Chronologie des Rois d'Egypt", par J. C. B. Lesueur. Paris, 1848. 
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actual antiquity of the man of Egypt must be counted from the 
first appearance of the naked and helpless savage of the Nile 
"valley until his attainment of the position now described. 

The history of the Jews can pretend to no such antiquity as 
that of the Egyptians, or even as that of the Chinese. Although 
I have no doubt that the Jews were intellectually greatly 
superior to both Egyptians and Chinese, still they were a small 
people, inhabiting a comparatively poor and narrow territory ; 
while they were, at least, as much a pastoral as an agricultural 
nation. They had no enduring architectural monuments, for 
their peculiar religion confined their public architecture to a 
single temple — a fact which attests the smallness of their 
numbers and the narrowness of their territory. Even this one 
temple, which in size did not exceed an ordinary London parish 
church, was built for the most part of perishable materials, 
their want of skill obliging them to have recourse to the more 
advanced commercial states of the Mediterranean coast for ar- 
tisans, for timber, and for the metals. 

The early Jews, however, had long passed all the first stages 
of man's progress; for they possessed an adequate scale of 
numbers, a kalendar, and even the art of writing, almost as 
soon as we have the first mention of them. All our evidence 
for the antiquity of the Jews is to be gathered from their sacred 
writings. There is a general assent among critics in fixing the 
building of the temple to the year before Christ 1015 — a date 
which would make it 2,445 years later than the construction of 
the oldest of the pyramids. Reckoning backwards, the Exodus 
preceded the building of the temple by 480 years, and the 
Bondage in Egypt is given as having lasted 430 years. These 
united sums give the year B.C. 1925, and beyond this we cannot 
carry the chronology of the Hebrews, unless it be the arrival of 
Abraham in Egypt, which is given as B.C. 2499, which would 
make this event to have happened 789 years posterior to the 
building of the great pyramid. To estimate the actual antiquity 
of the Jews, we have to reckon the ages which must have elapsed 
since the first appearance of the naked and speechless savages 
of Judea, feeding on the honey of wild bees and the raw flesh 
of wild animals, which as yet, ignorant of danger, hardly at- 
tempted to escape man's pursuit. In reference to Hebrew 
chronology, M. Lesueur, an ardent Egyptologist, exclaims, 
" For eighteen hundred years we have been the dupes of the 
foolish vanity of the Jews : it is time the mystification should 
cease." 

There are other races of man which, from their auspicious 
position, must have made a very early advancement, although, 
probably, not equalling that of the Egyptians. The valleys of 
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the Tigris and Euphrates, from their climate, fertility of soil, 
and facility of irrigation, with the genius of their inhabitants, 
were formed by nature to be the seat of a very early civilisation; 
and hence we have abundant evidence of such a civilisation 
having sprung up, rivalling that of Egypt in extent, and greatly 
surpassing it in power. Its perishable monuments, however, 
do not furnish us with the same satisfactory evidence of anti- 
quity as do the enduring monuments of Egypt. Nearly all we 
know on the subject is derived from the Greeks, who report 
Babylon, on native authority, to have been built 2,230 years 
before the birth of Christ ; while they carry the history of the 
kings of the country on the Tigris no farther back than B.C. 
1273. 

Even if Assyrian civilisation had been of equal antiquity with 
that of Egypt, its ancient monuments were not of a character 
to bear testimony to it. Instead of enduring stone, they were 
built of bricks, often only sun-baked. The climate, too, con- 
tributed to the destruction of these comparatively frail mate- 
rials ; for instead of the unvarying drought of Egypt, it was 
characterised by violent alternations of heat and rain. Hence 
the Assyrian monuments are now but mounds of mouldered 
brick, excavations in which have discovered palaces, temples, 
statues, and other evidences of the arts, which show that the 
people who constructed them had attained a large measure of 
civilisation, probably not inferior to that of cotemporary 
Egyptians. 

With regard to such gigantic monuments as those of Assyria 
and Egypt, Mr. Grote observes, that they are the products of 
an ''unbounded command of naked human strength." But on 
this observation I have to remark, that the bare fact of the 
existence of unbounded labour supposes also the existence of a 
numerous people, and that a numerous people is itself satisfac- 
tory evidence of a large advance in the arts, never seen either 
in a savage or in a barbarous condition. The monuments of 
Thebes and Babylon could not have been constructed without a 
considerable knowledge of the mechanic arts, and even of skill 
in architecture, and, therefore, they could not have been con- 
structed by "naked human strength" alone. 

Several of the valleys of the great rivers of India must, from 
their fertility, freedom from the impediment of forests, facilities 
for irrigation, and innate capacity of their native inhabitants, 
have been the seats of a very early civilisation. We possess, 
however, no such evidence of the antiquity of Hindu as we have 
of Egyptian civilisation. The ancient monuments of the Hindus, 
in magnitude and laboriousness, equal those of the Egyptians, 
but they are far from doing so in skill ; and this is the more 
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striking, since they are all of far more recent construction. 
Even the materials of the Hindu monuments, consisting gene- 
rally of basalt or sandstone, are, for durability, inferior to the 
granite of the Egyptian monuments; while, instead of the 
perennial drought of Egypt, they are subject to alternations 01 
great heat and great moisture. 

A single uncorroborated written authority carries Hindu 
history as far back as the year B.C. 2440 ; but even if this could 
be trusted, the date would be posterior to the building of the 
great pyramid by 840 years. The authority in question is a 
Sanskrit history of the little remote state of Cashmere, trans- 
lated by a great orientalist, the late Horace Wilson. The 
earliest reliable written records we have of Hindu story (history, 
the Hindus have none), are the dates inscribed on certain stone 
pillars erected by a king named Asoka; and these exist in 
various parts of Northern India, extending from Orissa to 
Grujrat. They carry us no farther back than the year B.C. 250 ; 
so that a date which is by 240 years posterior to the battle oi 
Marathon, affords no evidence of a high antiquity of man, or 
even of the Hindus. 

Some of the most celebrated Hindu monuments, which, from 
decay by decomposition or dilapidation, present every appear- 
ance of antiquity, surprise us only by their comparative modern- 
ness. The celebrated temple of Jaganath was built by a Hindu 
prince, of the state of Orissa, in a.d. 1198, or 132 years after 
the Norman conquest of England ; and its neighbour, the 
" Black Pagoda," long in a ruinous state, was built by another 
prince of Orissa, in 1241, or 240 years after the commencement 
of the Turkish and Persian conquests of Northern India. The 
wonderful caves of Oarli cannot be traced farther back than the 
first century of our time, and those of Elephanta are as late as 
the tenth century. Of traditional Hindu dates, the best 
authenticated is that of the death of Buddha, and this corre- 
sponds with the year before Christ 543 ; but the religion of 
which Buddha was the founder was but a heresy from the 
Braminical, and to the origin of this last we can ascribe no 
date. 

My friend Mr. James Pergusson, in his instructive and 
splendid description of the Rock Caves of India, comes to the 
conclusion that the Kaliyug, or last of the four epochs of the 
chronology of the Bramins, is a true historical era, and not a 
calculated astronomical one, like the three earlier. The Kaliyug 
commences 3,001 years before Christ ; but even this would 
give to the Hindus an antiquity falling far short of that of the 
Egyptians. Indeed, Mr. Pergusson justly observes, that the 
Egyptians had ceased to be an independent nation before the 
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earliest monuments of the Hindus had been constructed. Yet 
the Hindus were an advanced people, when they could even erect 
stone pillars with inscriptions, and these inscriptions with 
dates. As a race, they were, without doubt, just as old as the 
Egyptians, but they possessed neither the same capacity nor 
the same opportunity of making an equally early record of their 
own existence. 

The civilisation of China is probably of at least equal anti- 
quity with that of Hindustan. The rich alluvial and well- 
watered valleys of the great rivers, inhabited by a race of men 
bodily and mentally superior to the Hindus, must have been 
the seats of very early civilisations. The Chinese, however, 
have no ancient monuments to give evidence of early pro- 
gress. The oldest is their monster wall, which, with its ram- 
part, towers, and gates, 1 ,200 miles in length, implies the in- 
vestment of more labour than do all the monuments of Egypt 
put together. It was built, however, only 200 years before the 
birth of Christ, and cannot be called ancient in reference to the 
subject of this paper, since it is by two centuries and a half 
later than the age of Pericles. 

Excluding their fabulous story, the Chinese themselves carry 
what they consider their authentic history to the year before 
Christ 2,857, or the epoch of Fohe, their first temporal king; 
but even this would fall short of Egyptian history by 6,629 
years ; and it may be added, that the building of the pyramid 
of Cheops preceded that of the great wall by above 3,000 
years. 

I may conclude this paper with a recapitulation of the con- 
clusions which may, I think, be legitimately deduced from the 
facts stated in it. Man, although the latest creation of the class 
of beings to which he is most nearly allied, is yet of vast anti- 
quity, although that portion of his history which has transpired 
since he acquired the art of making a durable and authentic 
record of his own existence forms but a very small fraction of 
it. Prom the time in which he acquired the skill to frame this 
record, we have to trace him back over the many stages he had 
to pass through up to the discovery of his remains in caves, and 
of those of his handiwork in the most recent geological forma- 
tion, "the drift." We must, indeed, go even beyond this, and up 
to his first appearance, when he was without speech, ignorant 
of eveiy art, and, like the lower animals, chiefly guided by in- 
stinct. This is to be inferred from the fact that, where material 
evidence of man's presence exists, whether in caves or "drifts," 
he is already found in possession of implements of stone, im- 
plying a considerable step in advance. 

But the localities in which the physical geography of the land 
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and the genius of its people combined to effect such an early 
social advancement as was necessary to the attainment of the 
skill indispensable to the production of a reliable and endnring 
record of human events, however rude and imperfect, have been 
few in numbers, and confined to such as I have endeavoured 
briefly to enumerate. Over the greater part of the earth's sur- 
face auspicious locality and genius of race were not so united 
as to have enabled mankind to reach that point. The red man 
of America, the shepherds of Tartary, the black races of Africa, 
never even approached it. The most highly endowed and the 
most happily situated of the nations of Europe had reached it 
only in comparatively modern times, and might not, indeed, 
have reached it at all, had they not borrowed largely from their 
more precocious neighbours of Asia. 

The physical geography of the wide region of Tartary, inde- 
pendent of the quality of race, has ever made it impossible that 
man should have advanced beyond the condition of migrating 
shepherds, who have now and then united in formidable hosts, 
and proved the scourges of civilised man. 

The peculiar privations, both as to locality and race, which 
characterise some regions of the earth, have made all advance 
in the arts beyond what was indispensable to a bare preserva- 
tion of existence impossible, and of this we have examples in 
the land of the Esquimaux and of the Australians. In a few 
localities even this amount of skill had not been attained. Thus, 
Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, and even Iceland, when first seen 
by civilised man, were uninhabited; and when we see the 
Esquimaux living and multiplying and spreading in equally 
rigorous or even more rigorous climates, it is hard to believe 
but that they must once have had an aboriginal population, 
seeing that at least animal food is abundant in them. If they 
had, they must have perished for want of skill to maintain 
existence. New Zealand would seem to have had no native 
inhabitants until it came to be colonised by savages and canni- 
bals from the tropical islands of the Pacific. It is difficult in 
this case, too, to believe that prolific nature should have left so 
large a country without aboriginal inhabitants ; yet here it is 
more probable that the aborigines were either extirpated or 
absorbed by the more powerful invaders, than that they perished 
from want of skill in the arts. 



